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vide ongoing case management assistance to help them retain those jobs (Cave and Quint, 1990; Jobs for America's Graduates/ 1989).
KEY ELEMENTS OF COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE
Researchers and practitioners agree that adolescents (as well as families) in high-risk settings require comprehensive services, but there is less agreement regarding the most useful conceptualization of comprehensive services. In general/ however/ "comprehensive" highlights the emerging consensus that rather than offering a single type of service or adopting a single categorical program goal (e.g./ substance abuse prevention, school retention, family counseling), programs should offer a range of services and have multiple goals. (Indeed/ almost all of the programs cited in this chapter are comprehensive.) This perspective reflects the well-documented finding that adolescents who engage in one type of problem behavior often concurrently engage in others. It suggests that/ to the extent possible, all needed services should be offered in a single site or at least under a single administrative structure. Not all comprehensive programs, however, are implemented within single sites by single agencies. More recently, some programs are comprehensive by virtue of integrating program components provided by different service entities. Regardless of the structure, the goal of comprehensive service delivery systems is to transcend categorical labels, organizations, and funding sources to bring together an appropriate package of service that is easily accessible to young people and their families.
Current national policies are not supportive of comprehensive service: almost all federal and state funding is allocated by "problem" to designated agencies responsible for designated services (Dryfoos, 1990). In the absence of policy support, an increasing number of communities have taken the initiative, sometimes supported by public and private funds, to implement comprehensive programs. Schools are often the settings for comprehensive services because almost all children use them, at least initially. Other sites are also being used successfully, including housing projects and community centers. "Second-chance" employment demonstrations, school-linked health and mental clinics, family resource centers, street-based clinics, community-based youth development programs, and the Cities in Schools models are just a few illustrations of comprehensive programs. These initiatives have had documented success in increasing the accessibility and use of available